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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 14. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND AUSTRALIA 


To reflect upon international relations is to conclude 
that the greatest enemy of the future is the past. It 
is indeed fortunate that America and Australia have 
had no wars, no jealousies, no commercial or indus- 
trial antagonisms, no discords in the fair and perfect 
harmonies that have distinguished their too few and 
meagre relations. Would that the United States and 
Australia knew more of each other. What they know 
of one another, they admire; and the name of 
foreigner is unknown between them. The following 
speeches are not rhetorical, but actual. The first is 
from a Sydney man. “Is he from the States? I look 
upon an American as a brother.” The second comes 
from New York. “An Australian? I have longed 
to visit Australia, to me a land of greatest promise 
for the future of the human race.” For myself, it is 
a privilege to be able to affirm that these speeches are 
not only true, but typical; and if an extended sojourn 
of a number of years in both Australia and America 
counts for nothing more but only to enable my word 
to have greater weight in this assertion, I shall not 
count that sojourn to have been in vain. Indeed, it 
appears to me that the international relations of 
America and Australia have a strictly unique and pecu- 
liar basis. The ententes cordiales of other nations are 
difficult to achieve and somewhat artificial; their per- 
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manence exists only as an ideal; but the brotherhood 
of the United States and Australia is no longer an 
ideal, it is a reality; and the courtesy and steadfast- 
ness of their intercourse, the genuine mutual affec- 
tion of the greater sister and the less, may yet become 
a type and precedent for the happier international rela- 
tions that future years will surely bring to other 
powers. 

Think for a moment what this means. America, on 
the throne of the Western world, whose garb of peace 
carries equal weight in the councils of nations with the 
swords of kings and emperors, is profoundly esteemed 
by a younger relative that has advanced almost sud- 
denly from infancy to girlhood under the swift stimu- 
lation of Southern suns. Is this enthusiastic admira- 
tion and affection of young Australia not worth hav- 
ing? Is it to be rejected because Australia is not an 
independent power? It is true that she is not a power 
at all; it is truer that she is one of the greater powers. 
She is not a power because in theory subject to the 
British parliament and king. She is a greater power 
because of her vast potentialities and moral freedom. 
Hers is not the freedom of theory, but of fact; 
not of negation, but of affirmation; not of 
forms and documents, but activity. In short, 
hers is the only freedom worth having—that of 
self-responsibility and _ self-control. Her national 
life is the expression of her uncorrupted and spirited 
nature. Her king, her British flag, her inheritance in 
English history, are hers and she will not abandon 
them; she is in the meantime subjected to no institu- 
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tions that are not freely adopted as her own. With 
the breadth of her domain, the purity of her stock, 
and the democracy of her institutions, is she not a 
worthy friend and ally even for America? These are 
two of the world’s broadest lands of peace, hospitality 
and brotherhood. How few are such lands! May 
their influence be felt among the strangely quarrel- 
some and divided families that have worked havoc in 
the past with the destinies of the human race. 

In the case of Americans who are familiar with 
Australia and Australians, there is nothing lukewarm 
or negative in their international friendships. Under 
such circumstances the mutual affection becomes posi- 
tive, active, fertile of results in the widening and 
deepening of the intellectual and moral life. But 
there are many citizens of the United States to whom 
Australia is but a name, denoting an island in out- 
landish seas, a home perhaps of convicts or the 
descendants of such, a hunting ground of unintelli- 
gent aborigines, a prey of outlaws and’ bushrangers, 
a seat of vague terrors and alarms, a synonym for 
adventure and insecurity. Even the vain imaginations 
of the sailors of Columbus never traced a falser set 
of geographical pictures than these. When one re- 
flects that this is an age of the dissemination of truth 
and the dissolution of falsehood, it is almost incredible 
that the persistency of these misconceptions should 
have all but rivalled that of the belief in witchcraft or 
the movement of the sun around the earth. But at 
this point a word should be addressed to all who do 
not know Australia and Australians, a word super- 
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fluous to those who know. 
international conciliation is historical prejudice, the 
other is ignorance. There is no historical prejudice 
between the United States and Australia, but there 
is a little mutual ignorance which may easily be re- 
moved, and this ignorance is greater among Ameri- 
cans because the eyes of the world are fixed more 
often and curiously upon the greater than the lesser 
sister. Every Australian has an active friendship for 
America; every American either an active or passive 
regard for Australia; it is the purpose of these pages 
to transform the passive into the active appreciation 
by the introduction of a little geographical and social 
light into the dark places of our misty perceptions of 
what the southern continent really means. 

For Australia is a continent rather than an island. 
The mighty block of her territories has all the im- 
mensity of the United States; its area of three million 
square miles is not greatly less than the whole extent 
of Europe. It is partly this common element of noble 
spaciousness that endears Australia to America. Aus- 
tralia faces the pioneer settler as America did the fore- 
fathers of her great nation. Both have their traditions 
of work and heroism in the face of untamed and 
primitive nature, their experiences of success and dis- 
aster where disaster and success have meant so much 
more than in the conventional circumstances of every 
day life. Both are experienced in the charm of the 
wilderness, the loneliness and melancholy of unlimited 
empty wastes, the feeling of the kinship of animal 
and vegetable life to the mind and heart of man. Both 
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have the vigor, both the morality that dares and suf- 
fers all things; the manliness that is the pledge of 
progress and the promise of success. Under these 
conditions America and Australia are the lands of 
tall, large-minded, clean, free manhood and woman- 
hood. For example, elaborate statistics have proved 
that the school children of New South Wales are at 
almost every age taller, heavier and of better physique 
than those of the most robust cities of the old world. 
At fourteen the Sydney boy is two and a half inches 
taller and nearly fourteen pounds heavier than the 
Glasgow boy, the Sydney girl more than two inches 
taller and eleven and a half pounds heavier than the 
Glasgow girl; yet Glasgow is no mean city, no seat 
of degeneracy or want. 

There is no need to apologise for Australia. One 
is almost ashamed to continue to defend her against 
the misconceptions of her merely passive friends. 
But a final word may be addressed to those who like, 
but do not comprehend her, to those of her American 
friends who would be courteous, but whose ignorance 
leads them to offend. There is no trace of criminal 
descent in her population of four and a half millions 
of white inhabitants. The last convicts reached her 
shores in 1840, few in the midst of a free population, 
forgotten in the floods of immigration of the golden 
fifties, exiled mainly for petty or political offenses, 
serving long terms and rarely founding families, 
though their children were as good as those of other 
men. There are no outlaws in Australian wilds; no 
animals dangerous to man. There are no aborigines, 
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except in the inland wilds; for example, in New 
South Wales there are only 4,287, included in a total 
population estimated in March, 1909, at 1,614,517. 
There is no tax or tribute to the motherland, no prac- 
tical bond except the sentiment of kinship, which 
claims oneness with the sisterland also. 

It is, however, true that these connections are sup- 
plemented in the case of England and Australia by 
a congruity of material interests. Seventy per cent 
of the trade of Australia is with the United Kingdom; 
but an appreciable bulk finds its way to the United 
States. This trade, this economic relation of buyer 
and seller, is not derogatory to spiritual worth nor 
hostile to moral life. If America had no trade with 
Australia, these countries would have a very limited 
basis of mutual understanding. Commerce provides 
the nations with ramifying situations in and through 
which they gradually come to know each other bet- 
ter. Every reliable bale of wool that Australia sends 
to America, every serviceable agricultural implement 
that returns by the steamer from the States, is a 
means of developing mutual esteem. In these days 
the work declares the reputation of the doer, and 
the merit or demerit of a commercial product is im- 
mediately transferred by popular opinion to the higher 
region of the ethics of the personal life. Australia 
and America usually deal well and honorably by each 
other. The more their merchants know of one an- 
other, the better are their goods, the purer their deal- 
ings, and the heartier their goodwill. 

It is well to call attention to the manner in which 
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economic factors bring moral and cultural elements 
in their train. Without the economic fact of automo- 
biles, there would be little talk of speed laws, the 
rights of pedestrians, the duty of drivers to take posi- 
tive precautions in the interests of the public, or to 
return to assist an injured person in the face of arrest 
and possible conviction. In short, a great body of 
moral and intellectual problems and situations would 
have disappeared. In just the same way the moral 
aspect of international life is fundamentally united 
with the figures of trade. Let us therefore turn for 
a moment to the American official figures on trade 
conditions with Australia. It seems that in 1907 
the trade of the United States with Victoria amounted 
to $15,000,000; with New South Wales approximately 
$17,000,000; with the other colonies smaller amounts. 

It is, however, agreed by experts that if the con- 
ditions of the Australian market were more fully 
studied, American manufacturers of tools, buggies, 
piece-goods, denims, sheetings, furniture, pianos, boots 
and shoes, clocks and watches, and the like would be 
able to greatly augment the oversea popularity of 
their goods and develop intercourse and friendship 
to an ever increasing degree between the nations. 
The greatest single misfortune that the relationship 
of the United States and Australia has ever suffered 
is that the American line of steamships running 
directly from San Francisco to Sydney has been re- 
cently abandoned. The possibilities of commercial 
relations with Australia are none the less almost un- 
bounded, as her total imports of merchandise in 1906 
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amounted to $207,000,000, and of specie and bullion 
$11,000,000; while exports of merchandise were esti- 
mated at $248,000,000, of specie and_ bullion 
$75,000,0000. These figures are a reminder that 
when all is said and done, America owns a greater 
proportion of the heart and imagination of Australia 
than her trade. 

The true continuity of Australian and American life, 
the full extent of the reciprocity of trans-Pacific sen- 
timent, was never so lucidly illustrated as during the 
sojourn of the great fleet of sixteen peaceful battle- 
ships which flew the Stars and Stripes under Rear- 
Admiral Sperry in Australian waters in 1908. It 
was the writer’s privilege to stand on the cliffs at 
the entrance to Sydney’s majestic harbour on that 
memorable twentieth of August when the long white 
line dipped its sixteen flags in turn as they daintily 
swung round the curve of the Heads to the sound of 
the cheers of scores of thousands of enthusiastic 
spectators. The visit of the officers and men of the 
fleet at this time was as agreeable to themselves as 
it was significant of the importance of that portion 
of the British Empire, and of the real feelings of kin- 
ship with which Americans are regarded by the 
Australian people. The standard toast was that of 
“Our Allies, Friends, and Brothers—the American 
Nation.” In the words of the message sent by 
Governor-General Northcote to President Roosevelt, 
the people of the Australian Commonwealth rejoiced 
at the opportunity to express their sincere admira- 
tion of the American sailors, and their esteem and 
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affection for the country whose glorious flag they 
hoped to sce always floating beside that of their 
motherland. 

Australia has more traditions in common with 
America than any other country. Who, then, would 
accentuate the differences? Who would not rejoice 
that the differences are superficial, but the unities deep 
and abiding? It is not desirable to needlessly insist 
upon the bond of kinship, real and important though 
it may be, for in these days the relations between 
nations and individuals are affected less by ties of 
blood than propinquity and the co-operative pursuit 
of joint aims. The United States and Australia are 
neighbours, united rather than divided by the vast 
emptiness of Pacific waters. They face one another 
with an unchanging front of friendship across the 
vast highway that is destined perhaps at some time to 
eclipse in importance all the other oceanic avenues of 
intercourse. Together they pursue the high ideals 
of brotherhood, liberty and the judgment of a man 
by his own inner worth rather than the accidents of 
birth or fortune. They profess a common language, 
they interchange citizens and current literature. These 
exchanges are profitable to both countries, though 
America secures a majority of the citizens inter- 
changed, while Australia profits excessively in the 
number of books. The Australians are even begin- 
ning to “guess,” “say,” and “calculate” as if all their 
ancestry came originally from Vermont. 

Next to the bonds of language and kinship, the 
conspicuous element of community in American and 
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Australian life is the universal prevalence of the demo- 
cratic spirit and democratic institutions. It is diffi- 
cult for an American to comprehend how Australian 
institutions can be more democratic than his own; 
but such is in reality the case. The distinctive feature 
of representative government in Australia, in both 
the state and the federal sphere, is its democratic elas- 
ticity. For example, if the Australian public desired 
to effect a downward revision of the tariff, there is 
no possible combination of political circumstances that 
could long delay this end. In Australia the plutocrat 
has never got hold of any considerable leverage on 
the rights of the individual. If America first re- 
vealed to the eye of the world the spectacle of a land 
which, without loss of stability, embodied the ideas of 
liberty and justice in its everyday relationships, then 
Australia has shown how the same liberty, increased 
rather than diminished in its actual operation, can con- 
sist with loyalty to a monarchical institution and affec- 
tion for an imperial flag. 

Australia has freely embraced the United States of 
America as a friend and teacher. She definitely 
studies and adapts to her own use the systems of 
education, agriculture, irrigation, manufacture, amuse- 
ment and social intercourse which her great and 
powerful neighbour has already tested and approved. 
In her turn she demonstrates certain object lessons 
that are receiving an increased amount of attention 
from expert American sociologists and economists. 
She has already bestowed upon America the ballot, 
and the Torrens title for land investments. She has 
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shown that under certain conditions railways and 
other great business enterprises may be successfully 
owned and operated exclusively by the people through 
a democratic government. She has probed the possi- 
bilities of woman’s suffrage. She has made the neces- 
sary sacrifices to provide old age pensions. She has 
done without poor rates and work-houses. She has 
given free education and opportunity to all her citi- 
zens. She has centralized the control of street cars, 
telegraphs, telephones, postal and express services in 
the hands of the state. She has opened her doors wide 
to the desirable, but rigidly closed them to the un- 
desirable immigrant. She has made public provision 
for free lands for the settler, fair wages and moderate 
hours for the worker, and even half-holidays every 
week for employees. Most of these and other pro- 
gressive measures are matters for the thought, if not 
the imitation, of America. For there is a real, living, 
organic community between the United States and 
the young white power that faces her across the 
southern seas. It is such that an American may live 
in Australia, or an Australian in America, and feel 
all the time as perfectly at home as if in his own 
country. There seems to be every prospect, there- 
fore, that the unity of Australian and American sen- 
timent will increase and flourish, lifting individuals 
beyond the pale of national prejudice to the serenest 
heights of humanity. 
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